GREAT BRITAIN  1886-1935
The changes have affected all classes. At the beginning of the period
London " Society " still followed the old ways, the aristocratic families
for the most part spending nine months of the year in the country
and coming to London about the beginning of May for a ten-weeks'
" season." The London of these days was a city of beautiful horses,
and no European capital presented a more brilliant scene than the
parade on a summer afternoon in Hyde Park when the Princess of
Wales drove down the " Ladies' Mile " between the crowded ranks
of smart ladies in their carriages and pair. There was a refinement
and vivacity and a sense of motion and colour in this display which
cannot be recovered in the age of motors. In those days the London
" season " was specially a time of flowers. On a given date in May
all the window-sills in Mayfair and Bclgravia became miniature
gardens, and some of the wealthy turned the flat spaces over the
porches of their stucco houses into bowers of palms and hydrangeas.
All was govenied by a certain decorum ; the young kept the place
assigned to them by their elders; the picture-papers and the gossip-
writers had not yet appeared, and publicity for their private affairs
was still regarded by all well-bred people as a vulgar impertinence.
The war delivered a death-blow to this old society. After it the
big country houses were being converted into schools and hotels, and
the resident squires and landlords becoming fewer in number. Taxa-
tion, death-duties and depression in agriculture made this imperative
for some, who parted reluctantly with their family seats and their places
in the rural hierarchy. But the change corresponded with a change
of habit in the rising generation, which rebelled against being " im-
mured in the country " for three-fourths of the year, and found new
ways of spending the money released from the upkeep of great
estates. The rich became greatly more mobile, seeking their pleasures
on the Riviera, in winter sports, in cruises and in a great variety of
new and bizarre entertainments in London. The class which occupied
itself in this way was a relatively small one, and it was largely recruited
from the new rich, but the wide advertisement given to its antics and
frolics played into the hands of propagandists denouncing " the idle
rich," and became a considerable contribution to social unrest. It
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